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No. 339. 


Reference to previous Report, Annual Serves No 32€. 


MOROCCO. 
MOGADOR. 


Consul Payton to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


My Lord, Mogador, March 22, 1888. 

I nave the honour to transmit herewith my Report on Agriculture 
for the District of this Consulate, drawn up in accordance with 
instructions separately from my general Commercial Report. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) CHAS. A. PAYTON. 


Report on.Agriculture in the District of Mogador for the Year 1887. 


As mentioned in my General Commercial Report, the lack of rain pogoient raine 
during the winter of 1886-7 caused scanty crops of cereals. fall, 

Wheat and barley are not at present allowed to be exported, except Poor crops. 
on account of the Moorish Government. These lvcal staples were 
higher in price, owing to the scanty crops, but the expurtable articles, 
such as beans, peas and maize, fell in price, in consequence of corres- 
ponding cheapness on the European markets. 

I am glad to have to record that the winter of 1887-8 has been prospects of 
marked by rains of unusual frequency and lieaviness, and good crops 1888. 
and general prosperity are consequently anticipated. 

A detailed report on agricultural matters, in this as in other districts Agricultural 
of Moroceo, would probably be found of comparatively little interest to matters 
the English reader, except in indications of the great things of which generally. 
this splendid country would be capable under very different internal 
conditions from those at present existing. 

The proportion. of land under any kind of cultivation in the districts gmall propor- 
round Mogador cannot be accurately estimated, but is certainly small, tion of land 
and capable of great extension were agriculture properly encouraged. under cultiva- 
It is true that a good deal of the immediate neighbourhood is very hilly #"- 
and rocky, a limestone formation being specially noticeable, but uature, en 
full of compensations, yields in these rough places an abundance of the ; 
valuable argan-tree and other useful products. 

Down in the valleys by the rivera rich alluvial soil is found, capable Adtuvial soil. 
of being made immensely productive by irrigation from the rude dams 
at which the natives work diligently in the dry seasons; while in many 
parts, and notably in a large diztrict called Bled Hamr, or the “ Red Red earth. 
Country,” rather more than half-way from here to the city of Morocco, 
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the earth is of the bright red hue which adds a peculiar charm to many 
Fee ca a landscape in Devonshire. 
aac burning. — Lime-kilns are very numerous around Mogador, the burnt limestone 
forming the basis of the whitewash so tiberally and universally used on 
both the exteriors and interiors of all buildings in this part of the 
country. 
P sive As to the methods and implements of native cultivation, they are 
eapleat me rimitive in the extreme, and the results prove that this is one of those 
Fertility of lands which ne¢d but to be “tickled with a plough that it may smile 
soil, with harvest.” 

In the absence of any reliable modern statistics of actual produc- 
tion, and under the present unfavourable condition of non-exportation 
of the principal cereals, it is very difficult to form even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the natural capabilities of the country; but an 
en renely interesting light is thrown on the subject by that careful 
author, Jackson, long a Barbary merchant, who, writing of a time (182) 
when, under the Sultan Sidi Mohammed, the exportation of all grain 

Abundance in was permitted, says :—“ It is impossible to conceive the abundance pro- 

former years, duced in this prolitic land. . . . To give an idea of the quantity 
produced in the plains near Dar El Beida (Casablanca) it will be 
sufficient to say that 250 sail of ships, from 150 to 70C tons, were 
loaded at that port in one year of Sidi Mohammed’s reign. 

“ At the other ports on the shores of the Atlantic ..... were 
shipped @ quantity almost equal in proportion to what was shipped at 

Imperial Dar El Berida, so that the duties at one dol. per fanegue of 80 Ib... . 

revenue from 1 one year, according to the Imperial registers, amounted to 5,257,320 . 

duty. Mexico dol.” 

Contrast with These figures contrast strikingly with the present returns, when, 
’ present state the general exportation of wheat and barley beiag prohibited, the 


of things. quantities of those grains taken as tithes are exported for account of 
the Moorish Government. 
Occasional Even the shipment of wheat and barley from one Moorish port to 


shipment, —_ another, is only allowed by very occasional special permission, generally 
coastwise, for a term of six months, on conditions of which the principal is the 
deposit of a double duty on embarkation of the grain, to be refunded 
on receipt of certificate of its being landed at the (Moorish) port of 
Present per- destination. Such a permission, for coastwise shipment, was lately pro- 
mission for —_ ¢laimed, for six months from the 15th January, 1888. 
nix months. The exportation of all grain at a moderate duty, with the reservation 
of the right to prohibit the same during years of scarcity, would do 
much to develop the great resources of many districts of Morocco, 
and to improve the condition, not only of its hard-working peasantry, 
but of the foreign mercantile community. ; 
Duty fixed in The duty fixed in the Commercial Convention of 1856 (when the 
1856. right to stop the exportation of any article at any time was reserved by 
the Moorish Government (which right has been exercised for many yeors 
with reference to wheat and barley) was, for wheat, one dol., and for 
barley } dol. per “strike fanega,” or respectively 16s. and 8s. a quarter, 
which, if compared with the present market-prices here and at home, 
with the addition of freight and expenses, will be seen to be practically 
prohibitory. In ayear of abundant crops, it does not pay to bring grain 
long distances to the towns; a great quantity is cut green for fodder, 
and much actually left standing ; thus, in 1884, when barley was plen- 
tiful, the market-price here went as low as 4s. per quarter, wherexs cost 
of production could not be estimated at less than 28., transport to town, 
from farming districts 2s. more, and gate or octroi duty 57. 


Disproportion 
to present 
prices. 
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The market prices during 1887 averaged—for wheat, 20s. ; barley, Market prices, 
9s.; beans, 14s, 6d.; peas, 15s.; maize, 10s. per quarter. 

The principal cereals cultivated in this district of Moroceo are Principal 
barley, wheat, maize, beans, and “ garbanzos ”’ (chick-peas or “cara- cereals 
vances”), The three latter form important articles of exportation. In “ultivated. 
1885 the value of beans exported from Mogador was 18,5001. ; of maize, 

8,100/.; from Saffi: beans, 58,800/.; maize, 31,5007. 

The production of barley, which forms the staple food of the working Barley the 
classes, and of horses and many other animals, ‘is much larger than that great staple. 
of wheat, Competent observers have expressed ‘the opinion that much Suitability for 
of it is a good barley for malting purposes. malting. 

The implements and mode of cultivation are probably not far Implementa. 
advanced beyond those recorded in old Biblical days, or figured on 
Beyptian monuments. gS 

he plough-shares (of primitive skape) are made mostly in the Ploughs. 
towns of this district, from imported iron (Swedish), the woodwork 
being done in the country. Dr. Leared, writing in 1876, describes the 
plough in use in some districts as simply a log of tough wood, roughly 
squared and pointed at one end, but sometimes tipped with iron. 

A number of thorn-bushes fastened together and weighted with Harrows 
stones, form a rude harrow, which, in the case of the larger grains, is 
is drawn over the surface to cover the seed. 

For wheat snd barley, the ploughing and sowing are done after the Sowing-time, 
first rains of winter, say in November; for beans, peas, and. maize, later 
in the season—the latter useful grain being often sown as late as 
February. : ; 

After sowing, the land receives little attention save ‘hedging and 
occasional weeding. 

Manure is but little used, that little consisting only of the droppings Manure. 
of animals, the large stores of sea-weed available on many points of the 
coast being entirely disregarded. 

The fertilisation depends entirely upon the rains and dews, except in Rain and 
the neighbourhood of rivers, where considerable irrigation is carried on irrigation. 
by dams of.simple construction. 

Rain generally falls at intervals, from October to April, the earlier 
rains being usnally the heaviest. In 1877 a little rain fell in 
November, and no more throughout the winter; this caused total 
failure of crops, and the sad famine and great mortality of 1878. 

The storage of the rainfall by means of dams on bill slopes, so exten- 
sively and advantageously practised by Cape colonists, appears to be 
unknown in Morocco, where it might doubtless be applied with 
excellent results. Asa rule, no rain worth mentioning falls from the 
end of April to October. 

The yield and quality of grain are, in favourable seasons, extremely Yield and 
good. quality. 

The harvest-time is about as follows :—For barley and beans May ; Harvest-time, 
wheat middle of May to middle of June; maize July. 

Rough native sickles are used in reaping. The grain is trodden out Reaping and 
by cattle on the threshing floors, the straw beiag roughly chopped up threshing. 
at the same time. 

Winnowing is performed in a very primilive manner, when the Winnowing. 
wind suits, with an utter absence of any machinery or implements. 

There is abundance of grass in many purta, during spring, but no Grass. 
hay is made, and cattle, when the grass 1s dried up, are fed mainly No hay. 
upon straw, a diet which does not tena to produce good beef. ; 

The cattle belonging to the townsfolk of Mogador are, almost daily Town cattle. 
roe). the season, led out to various natural pasturages, cal dry 
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and scanty in late summer and autumn, some three or four miles from 
the town, coming home about an hour before sunset; the cows.seem to 
get too little food, and too much exercise to produce abundant or rich 


milk. 
Ensilage un- The system of ensilage, recently and successfully introduced into 
known, Algeria, is as yet unknown here. 
Vegetables, Vegetables are grown largely in the neighbourhood of the principal 


towns, especially of the coast-ports; and include fine potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, carrots, parsnips, radishes, 
turnips, “ kohl-rabbi,” artichokes, spinach, lettuces, green peas, kidney 
and broad beans. 
Hemp(“keef” | The variety of hemp known to naturalists as Cannabis sativa used 
and “‘has- to be considerably cultivated, for the narcotics, “keef ’? and ‘ hashish,” 


hish ”). prepared from its powdered leaves. But the cultivation and sale of 
these narcotics, as also of tobacco and opium, having been prohibited 

me by the Sultan’s edict early in 1887, the production of the Cannabis 

obaceo. sativa, and of the coarse tobacco formerly grown, both being Govern- 

ment monopolies, received a material check. 

Cotton; At the time of the American War, a small quantity of cotton was 
Site ae exported, chiefly by a few Europeans, from seed sent from 
England. ‘ 

Other pro- It is possible that, under improved conditions of internal adminis- 

ducts sug- — tration, both cotton, tobacco, and, it has been suggested, also coffee 

gested. and tapioca, might-repay intelligent cultivation. 

Fruits. Of fruits the principal are fige, dates, grapes, melons, water-melons 


(grown among the maize), walnuts, pomegranates, lemons, limes, 
peaches, apricots, plums, apples, pears, and prickly-pears—the fruit of 
the cactus, which forms such admirable hedges for small enclosures. 

Cochineal. In the neighourhood of Mogador the cochineal insect has been 
cultivated on this same cactus, but its production has been on a very 
small scale, and, with the low prices obtained by the cochineal-growers 
of the neighbouring Canary Islands, may be regarded rather as an 
interesting experiment than a remunerative trade. 

Wine. A good deal of wine is made by the Jews, but it is rough, and of 
unpleasant favour to the European palate, its makers needing a few 

; practical lessons from Spain and France. 

Figs. Of figs, which are very abundant in many parts, the preparation is 
far too rough, the figs being simply exposed to the sun on a cloth or 
skin, sometimes slightly salted. 

If properly pressed and boxed, as in Turkey, they might form an 
attractive article of export. 

Farming by Many branches of agriculture could, doubtless, be largely developed 

Evropeans. and improved by intelligent Europeans, but I regret to say that, 
in this district at any rate, it has been hitherto found impossible 
for Europeans to hold or work land, except in partnership with 
natives, whose bond fides can seldom be relied on, so that the well- 
meaning European generally finds that he has embarked. upon an 
unsatisfactory and unremunerative experiment. 

In addition to the barefaced cheating and numerous petty devices 
often resorted to by the Moorish farmer, whom “ hard times” alone 
induces to enter into any kind of association with the “ Christian,” the 
latter has also to contend frequently with the fanaticism of district 
governors, who do al] in their power to discourage their vassala from 
working with Europeans. 

The argan- ony account of the agricultural resources of Southern Morocco 

tree, would be incomplete without some mention of the argan-tree (Argania 
sideroxylon), large forests of which exist in the province of Haha, and 
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some in Shiadma and Sood, but not generally spreading more than 

about 40 miles inland. It is a hard-wood tree, with rough bark, very 

sharp spines, small leaves, and a fruit like a large, hard, yellow olive, 

from the kernel of which is expressed an oil of peculiar flavour, of very Uses of its 
general use in these districts both for cooking and lighting purposes, fruit. 
and exported coastwise in years of abundance. The fleshy part of the 

fruit also yields a nourishing food to cattle and goats, and to the 
numerous herds of wild boar which rozm through the argan woods. 

Another valuable tree, very plentiful in this district, is the “ arar ” The arar. 
(Callitris quadrivalvis), which yields a beautifully-grained hard wood, 
much prized in cabinet-making, and well known to the ancient Romans. — 

An interesting natural product is the little plant known as the The “ierny.” 
“jerny’? (Anisarum vulgare), the root of which affords food—life- 
sustaining, though not very palatable or wholesome—in years of famine, 
to the rural population. 

It is akin to the variety of the arum family, which yields the ~ 
“ arrowroot,”’ and contains an acrid juice, which has to be got rid of by 
much washing and trituration. 

Another edible production of the soil is the truffle, a white variety, Truffles. 
so abundant in years of good rainfall, that just now, after exceptionally 
plentiful rains, they can be bought for about 1d.a pound; but these 
white truffles, many of which are as large as good-sized potatoes, are 
far inferior in flavour to those of France. 

A few mushrooms are found after the spring rains, and brought Mushrooms. 
into town to be sold to Europeans. 

A considerable number of cattle are bred in the district, but their Cattle. 
exportation being prohibited, it is not a very remunerative industry. 

Oxen only are slaughtered for the market, the killing of both cows 
and young calves being forbidden. 

The prices of oxen will vary, according to season, from an average 
of 31 to 47. 

The gross weight of full-grown ones will average about 3 cwt. 

Sheep are not so numerous here as further north, where, as at Casa~ Sheep. 
blanca, wool forms one of the chief staples of the export trade. 

Our sheep have rather a good fleece, and their skins, which can be 
purchased, well washed and tanned, for 38. to 4s. each, make excellent 
rugs or mats. 

The prices of sheep vary according to size and season, from 4s. to 
8s.; their weights, half to three-quarters of a hundred-weight. 

The prices of beef and mutton, irrespective of “cuts” or quality, Prices of beef 
first-comers being best served in those respects, vary from 2d. to 4d, and mutton. 
per pound. 

The neat is generally poor, but experiments have proved that it can 
be greatly improved by proper feeding. 

Near Agadir, the sheep finding good pasturage and aromatic herbs 
among the mountains, yield a tender and very well-flavoured mutton. 

The breeding of goats is of much greater commercial importance, Goats 
in Southern Morocco than that of sheep. They require but little 
attention, find plenty of grazing over rough ground where sheep would 
starve, and their skins form one of the largest items of the Mogador Goat-skin 
export trade. They go nearly all to France, though lately some have frade. 
been sent to London and the United States. 

‘The quantity exported in 1687 was 73,754 dozen, valued at 
49,1721.; in 1886 the amount was 63,8987.; and in 1885, 41,525/. 

Goats and. sheep may be exported alive. 

Horses are much bred, though more in Abda, M’toogga, and other Horses. 
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parts than in this immediate district. Though somewhat small, they 
possess fair speed, and often remarkable endurance. I hear that at 
Casablatica the breed is being improved by the importation-of mares 
from England. 

The prices of horses, of course, vary greatly, but a good animal can 
generally be bought for from 107. to 20/., though much higher prices 
are sometimes given for special animals, In times of famine they are 
often sold for a few dollars. 

As of other live animals, the exportation of horses is prohibited, or 
only allowed by a special Royal permit, costing about 137. 

ules are much used for riding, and also as beasts of burden (for 
which the horse is considered too noble). Their price may be said to 
run from 52. to 207. 

Camels, of the single-humped species, are of universal use for 
land-transport of all heavy goods, their carrying capacity varying from 
3 to 4 cwts., according to their size-and the nature of the ground to be 
traversed. Their prices are from 6/. to 157. 

Donkeys are extensively used ,both for riding and carrying, their 
price running from 15s. to 47. 

Some are as large as mules, and it is these which command ex- 
ceptional prices. 

Fowls are very extensively bred, but their feeding is left so much 
to nature that their size and condition are generally poor. The price 
may be said to average from 5d. to 10d. each, and there is so little 
meat on them that they are not worth much.more. 

At Agadir there is a rather superior breed of fowls," the flesh of 
which eats “ short,” instead of being fibrous, as that of the ordinary 
Mogador fowls is too apt to be. 

The eggs—corresponding to the size of the layers—are only about 
half the bulk of the English and Spanish. Their price is about 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. per 100. 

There is no restriction on the exportation of either fowls or eggs. 
I have observed in market reports from Gibraltar that the prices of 
Barbary fowls and eggs there are generally about half those of 
Spanish. 

Ducks are only bred, to any extent, at Mazagan, but a good many 
find their way down here, and are sold at about Is. each. 

Turkeys seem to be chiefly reared in the city of Morocco, but a few 
are brought down to Mogador for sale. 


SAFFI, 


Mr. Vice-Consul Hunot remarks :-— 

The eariy crops grown in this country consist chiefly of barley, 
wheat, and beans, but the two former articles are not permitted to be 
exported by merchants. 

Consequently, when there are large yields, these cereals are so cheap 
that they do not pay the farmers; indeed they are unsaleable in any 
quantity, and the grain is hidden underground, where it frequently 
becomes rotten. : 

At present there are large quantities stored in the country, which, . 
if allowed to be exported, would be a source of profit and pleasure to 
the farmer, ieee anne 

Wheat is now selling at Ices than 98, per quarter in this district, but 
the consumption being small, it cannot be disposed of except in emall 
quantities even at this low rate. } nace 

Barley is this year at 7s. per quarter, owing to the quantity produced 
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being small. Last year it was at 4s. per quarter, and therefore the 
farmers suweil but little of it this season. 

Maize, peas, lentils, and other seeds, grow well in the country that Maize, peas, 
surrounds this district, but the Arab farmers are kept in so low a &€- 
condition by the heavy extortions of the officials, that no encouragement 
is offered to enterprise on progress. 

The implements used for agricultural purposes, are of a very 
primitive description, and as yet European modern agricultural imple- 
ments are unknown to the natives of this country. The grain and 
pulse are trodden out by the avimals which plough, and winnowed when 
the wind is strong enough to blow away the chaff. . 

The great drawback to progress of any kind, is that merchants are 
constrained to limit their business transactions to the ports, the 
authorities adopting studiously every obstruction to the expansion of 
trade in the interior, by even persecuting those engaged in commerce. 


MazaGan. 


Mr. Vice-Consul Radman, writing from Mazagan on January 24, 
remarks :— 

Agriculture is carried on in the district of Mazagan in the most 
primitive style, with a yoke of bullocks or other animals, such es horses, 
mules, camels and asses. : 

The ploughing and sowing season for the early crops of barley, Floughing 
wheat, and beans begins after the first rains of the autumn or early joe tor 
winter months, the land being then simply turned over with the plough barley, wheat, 
and the seed sown, and no further care is taken for the security of the &. 
crop, than keeping the land occasionally clear of weeds, which is done Weeders’ 
by manual labour as the hire of 23d. to 3d. per dime for each labourer. wages. 

These crops mature as follows:—barley, about the end of April, Harvest-time. 
wheat and beans in May and the early part of June. 

Peas and garbansos are sown in January and February, the land Peas and 
being previously twice ploughed and cleared of weeds before the seed garbansos. 
is put into the ground. This crop requires the ground to be kept well 
cleaned of weeds during the growth of the plant, to secure a good yield, 
and does not require too much moisture, otherwise it is attacked by a 
species of worm when it is in pod, and the crop is mostly destroyed 
dhereby: This crop is ripe, and ready to be gathered in, towards the 
latter end of June, or early in July. 

For the cultivation of maize, the land is turned over with the plough afnize, 
in the month of January, und repeated in the following month, te keep 
it clear of weeds, and then with a third ploughing the seed is sown, 
usually in ridges; during the growth of the plant it is hoed up to 
loosen the soil and keep it well clear of weeds; it is similarly treated 
after each rainfall, until it arrives at maturity, and on the careful per- 
formance of this operation mainly depends the success of the crop, 
ripe about the month of July. | ; 

The metbod adopted by the agriculturists for the manuring of the Rough 
land consists in their settling down iu the districts to be sown with manuring, 
grain, with their cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, and migrating 
annually from one place to another, as required for this purpose, 


Dar-at-Bama (CASABLANCA), 


This district is, a8 regards its resources, purely agricultural, and is Important 
comprised of Jarge fertile plains (Arabic /ota or teil) towards the agricultural 
interior, with heavy land, and the districts near the coast known as ‘istrict. 
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the “ Sahal,” where the soil is of a lighter loamy description. The 
plains, wien the season is a wet one, produce magnificent crops of 
grain. 

The coal districts are also very fertile, and, being lighter land, do not 
require so much rain. 

This is also borne out by last season’s crops, when, as the result of 
the later rain-fall being short, it was only the coast districts that pro- 
duced ; whereas the crops in the interior were all more or less deficient, 
and in many places complete failures. 

When the country is fully opened up to foreign enterprise, the 
fertile plains of Shawia, Ducala, and Abda will indeed be fields for 
capital and labour. 


Climate and The climate is suitable not only for the grain crops of wheat, barley, 
fertility. ize. b : 4 ‘ ‘ : 
maize, beans, peas, lentils, &c., which are now cultivated in the simple 
Gib. fashion of the: country, but also for more valuable products, such as 
Fruits, cotton, which has already béen tried with success, and increased pro- 
Coffee, duction of olives, almonds, and other fruits ; probably coffee, and some 
possibly tea, assert that the tea-plant would thrive. 
Primitive At present, the rude implement in use called a plough—which 
labour. consists of a piece of pointed iron fastened on to the end of a rough 


wooden frame, and drawn by any scratch team the farmer may possess, 
such as a cow and camel yoked together, or donkey and bullock, or in 
fact any two animals that can pull, indiscriminately tied together—is 
only sufficient to scrape up the soil a very few inches in depth, and it 
is marvellous to see such good crops raised practically by a system of 
hoeing, and not ploughing at all. 

Prospects of When real agriculture, steam-ploughs, and proper means of thresh- 

1888. ing the grain are introduced, we may then hope to see a new granary 
district opened out nearer home than many of our producing markets. 

This haar the rain-fa}l has been very abundant, and crops have been 
largely planted, and.are looking very well. 

Cattle. Cattle have suffered very severely from scarcity of pasture during 
last year. It is computed that about 20 per cent. will have been lost, 
and so far the surviving herds are in very miserable condition ; but with 
the late rains, aud good pasture now abundant, they will soon recover. 

Sheep. The sheep have suffered to a much greater extent than the cattle, 
On information from the different districts, the average mortality may’ 
be put down at 50 per cent., the result of which will be that the wool- 
clip this coming season will be a short one.in quantity. 

Live stock Lt is always very difficult in a country like this to obtain reliable 

Atatistics. data on which to base statistics; huwever, on information which I have 
been able to collect from various sources, I would estimate approximately 
that the stock of cattle in the district known as Shawia, which com- 
prises several provinces in this neighbourhood, each under its Kaid, 
and extending to the boundaries of Zair, Tedla, and the river Oum 
Erbeea (‘“‘ Mother-of-grass, or herbage”), may be put down at fully 
200,000 head, and of the sheep at 1,200,000. 

These figures, it is right to mention, are based on the stocks before 
last season’s mortality played such havoc with them. However, as this 
country has on former similar occasions displayed such marvellous 
recuperative poweta in a few de unless further checks by drought 
occur, the herds and flocks will be up again to their normal numbers. 

Rearing. Cuttle-rearing would be a remunerative business if the periodical 
losses by drought could be avoided or mitigated; but at present it must 
be a sad ovcupation, at times secing whole herds or flocks dying from 
starvation, or as bad, dragging on a miserable existence with insufliciency 
both of food and water. 
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The natives take it philosophically, and accept all that comes as 
en or “mektoub-Allah” (“destiny,” or “what is written of 

od’). 

Camels are plentiful, and horses are of good breed in this district, Camels and 

Goats are reared more towards the interior; the quantity of goat- horses. 
skins shipped annually shows that they are both plentiful and prolific. oats 

For agricultural purposes, the rivers might be used for irrigation. Improve. 
For stock-rearing, roservoirs and artesian wells would provide much ments. 
against mortality. For transport of produce, roads for carts. 

These, with the other improvements that would follow, and the 
removal of the restrictions-—or rather difficulties—that lie in the way of 
foreign enterprise, would make this country a valuable tenure for its 
Sovereign. : 

Lately the concession of the Sultan in allowing coastwise shipping of Constwise 
wheat and barley between ports on the coast, is a good step in the right traffic. 
direction, and will cause increased animation in commerce in those 
articles, and especially so at this port, which by its situation is the 
outlet for a large agricultural district. In this case, the Sultan has 
taken a very sensible move in permitting the shipment, as doubtless 
large quantities will be sent to Tangier, and as his Shereefian Majesty, 
with his large escort, will soon be visiting that part of the country, 
unless he had done something of the kind, a sort of famine would, 
perhaps, have been the result. 
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